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Figs. I and 2. Avalokitesvara 



Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection 



Ceylon 



INDIAN BRONZES 



I. Buddhist Bronzes from Ceylon 

THREE small Buddhist images from Ceylon, 
belonging to the Mahayana cult, and assigned 
to the eighth and ninth centuries A. D., are in- 
cluded in the Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection in 
the Museum of Fine Arts. All three have been so 
frequently published as to need but little further 
description here.* 

The first (Figs. 1 and 2) is a true bronze — 
much rarer than copper amongst Indian statuettes 
— and represents the Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara t 
seated on a plain rectangular seat in an attitude of 
ease, with the right hand raised in the attitude of 

•First published, Coomaraswamy, A. K. Mahayana Buddhist 
Images from Ceylon and Java, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
1909. See also Bronzes m the Colombo Museum, Colombo, 1914. 

t Bodhisattva, a Buddha-designate, or future Buddha, at present active 
as a saviour divinity. Avalokitesvara, " He who looks down " (upon the 
world in compassion). 



exposition. The costume consists of a waist-cloth 
and girdle, "sacred thread" in the form of a 
ribbon knotted on the left shoulder, and a high 
crown with the figure of a seated Dhyani Buddha, 
doubtless Amitabha, the " spiritual father " of this 
Bodhisattva ; the hair is gathered up at the back 
and fastened with a circular ornament, while a few 
locks fall loosely on the shoulders. The waist- 
cloth is marked with a circular punch, representing 
a printed pattern. Like other Indian statuettes in 
metal, this figure has been cast by the cire-perduc 
process; it may have been originally gilt, but no 
traces remain (the surface is somewhat corroded), 
and there are no inset jewels. The date of the 
figure, eighth century A. D., is plainly indicated by 
its style. It may be compared with and very 
closely resembles the figure of Siva on the large 
rock-cut Kailasa composition at Elura (Fig. 3), and 
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Fig. 3 . Siva and Parvati on Kailasa 



Elura, India, eighth century 



slightly less closely, perhaps, the well-known rock- 
cut figure of Kapila at Anuradhapura.* As is 
generally the case in Indian art — of which the art 
of Ceylon is an integral part — the style is that 
of the period, and not sectarian ; the specifically 
Buddhist or Hindu characteristics only appear in 
the minor iconographical details. 

This figure is a typical example of Indian art at 
its moment of deepest and freest expression. It 
exhibits what has been called in the painting of 
Ajanta (mainly fifth to seventh century) spontaneous 
gesture. In a work of this kind, however, we must 
give a very precise meaning to spontaneity and 
freedom, just as we must contrast the spontaneity 
and freedom of cultivation from the naivete and 
incomplete coordination of children. Art of this 
sort is not in any sense of the word primitive. It 
is not only later by almost a thousand years than the 
earliest Buddha figures, but like the art of Ajanta, it 
is fully conscious, and its merit is not of the kind that 
springs from happy accident or artistic temperament. 

It is true that the gesture and modelling are 
profoundly felt throughout, and this emotion evokes 
an inevitable response in the modern spectator, 
however indifferent he may be to the purposes of 
Buddhist edification. But we must not therefore 
overlook the fact that this is essentially an intellec- 
tual art ; there is nothing fanciful or dreamy about 
it. There is a definite idea to be expressed, a 
definite problem to be solved ; there are equally 
definite means of expression, determined by canon- 
ical prescription and by tradition. 

Gestures in Indian art — dancing, painting, and 
sculpture — are used exactly as words are used in 
poetry. Innumerable gestures — down to the 
different glances, and the positions of individual 
fingers — had already been named and correlated 
with particular ideas and emotions before the 

*Vis 7 i>akarma, pi. 52. 



Ajanta walls were covered with paintings which 
have never been excelled in truth of feeling and 
movement, and are convincingly " spontaneous." 
It is evident that these and our Bodhisattva bronze 
are spontaneous only in the sense that their inner- 
most motifs are freely and clearly expressed. And 
in these days, when we expect caprice and fancy 
to accomplish the tasks of creative imagination, we 
must remind ourselves that these are works of 
freedom, not in the sense that the artist has been 
occupied in self-expression, but in the sense that he 
perfectly understood how to express that which 
awaited expression. We shall understand his 
position best by remembering that " art " was for 




4. Jambhala Ceylon 

Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection 
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him a calling — and neither on the one hand merely 
a trade, nor on the other, an accomplishment. 

The image of Avalokitesvara under notice 
deserves somewhat special attention, because it is 
typically good of its kind, and that kind also 
possessing objectively attractive qualities, such as 
nobility of theme, and physical grace, it is com- 
paratively easy to realize its beauty ; and no single 
object could be better chosen to serve as an introduc- 
tion to the further study of Buddhist and Hindu art. 

The figure of Jambhala (Fig. 4), of the same 
date, represents a Buddhist form of Kuvera, the 
Hindu god of riches. Jambhala wears a crown 
and many ornaments, a chain of vajras represents 
the sacred thread ; he holds in his right hand a 
ribbed citron, and has by his side his faithful 
mongoose, and pots of money at his feet. He was 
equally popular with Buddhists and Hindus, but 
our image is the only example so far recorded 
from Ceylon, where the Mahayana seems to 
have flourished only temporarily. This image is 
not inferior to the Avalokitesvara in technique ; the 
very full, but firm and healthy flesh is admirably 
suggested, and the character is fully realized. It is 
excellent of its kind, but the theme is less noble and 
the form less attractive. 

The third of the Ceylonese figures is in copper 
and represents the Bodhisattva Vajrapani (Fig. 5) 
seated at ease on a lotus throne, with one foot 
pendent, supported by a lotus leaf ; the right hand 
holding a vajra, the " thunderbolt " of Sakra or 
Indra,* with whom this Bodhisattva is identified, 

* Indra, chief of the Brahmanical deities of the lower heavens. 



and the left resting on the thigh. The Bodhisattva 
is in royal costume, with an elaborate coiffure and 
numerous jewels ; the sacred thread is a chain of 
round beads. The earrings on right and left are 
unlike, probably indicating the combination in the 
Bodhisattva's nature of male and female elements, 
the latter representing his Sakti or " Grace/' who 
by herself would be called a Tara or saviouress. 
In this combination is to be recognized a reaction 
of Tantrik or Hindu ideas on orthodox Buddhist 
iconography. This figure is about a century later 
than the other two, and though admirably designed 
and carried out, is perhaps of rather less merit. 

II. Bronzes from Nepal 

The later mediaeval copper gilt Buddhist images 
of Nepal and Tibet are very well known and 
represented in many collections, where, as a rule, 
they are all summarily designated as Tibetan. The 
fact is that the Tibetan imagers have been exclu- 
sively immigrants from Nepal, settled near Lhasa 
and working under Lamaist patronage ; so that it 
is not surprising that the Buddhist images of Nepal 
and Tibet have a great similarity, and are not 
always readily to be distinguished. The Nepalese 
examples are as a rule the better. Those of Tibet 
are recognizable in so far as their character is 
definitely Lamaistic rather than simply Mahayana 
Buddhist, and in so far as they exhibit Chinese in- 
fluences. Both the Tibetan and Nepalese figures, of 
course, represent a distinctively Indian art, except in 
so far as the former are distinctively Lamaist (portrait 
statuettes of Lamas and other Buddhist saints). 

A considerable interest attaches to the source 
and epoch of the beginnings of Buddhist art in 
Nepal. Indian civilization in any case reached 
Nepal long before it affected Tibet, and no doubt 
from the Ganges Valley and Bengal. So far as the 
early period — up to 879 A. D. — is concerned, we 
may remark that in the sixth and seventh centuries 
the ruling Nepalese Dynasty was a Licchavi family, 
and the Nepalese Licchavis are referred to by the 
Chinese traveller Hsiian Tsang (602-664 A. D.) 
as having the reputation of eminent scholars and 
believing Buddhists. In the seventh century Nepal 
maintained relations both with Tibet on the north 
and with the empire of Harsha on the south ; at 
the beginning of the eighth century Nepal was still 
more or less dependent on Tibet. A Nepalese 
era was founded in 879 A. D., and it is very 
possible that this indicates the establishment of 
complete independence at that time, under the 
Malla Dynasty, and it is not without significance in 
this connection that the centuries immediately fol- 
lowing — the tenth and eleventh — appear to have 
been a definitive period in the development of 
distinctively Nepalese art. 

The Buddhist historian Taranatha (about 1 600 
A. D.) has a chapter on the " mode of origin of 
image making.** What is important for our purpose 
are his statements that Nepalese art of the first 
period according to his classification, derives from 
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Fig. 6. Buddha 

Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection 



Nepal 



Rajputana (" School of the Ancient West "), and 
of the second period from that of the " Eastern 
School," represented by the two great artists, Dhiman 
of Varendra (in Bengal) and his son, Bitpalo, both 
of the ninth century, and their followers. 

In a fairly precise fashion this second relationship 
is illustrated and confirmed by the likeness between 
the illustrated Buddhist MSS. from Nepal of a date 
not later than the eleventh century, which are pre- 
served at Cambridge, England (MS. Add. 1 643), 
and in Calcutta (MS. A 15), and from Bengal of 
similar date (Cambridge, MSS. Add. 1464 and 
1688).* 

The close relationship of Nepalese art with the 
art of the other schools of northern and eastern 
India at this time is also illustrated in a very in- 
teresting manner by a series of bronzes — strictly 
speaking, copper gilt statuettes — in the Museum of 
Fine Arts, which are at least as early as the ninth 
or tenth century. The most important of these are 
a seated Buddha (Fig. 6) and a standing figure of 
Avalokitesvara (Fig. 8). Not only are these ad- 
mirable figures in design and treatment very like 
certain paintings at Ajanta (seated Buddhas over 
the doorway in Cave XVI and the " great Buddha " 
or Bodhisattva in Cave I), but they also carry on 
much of the characteristic style of Gupta sculpture,! 
and this is particularly revealed in the suavity and 
sculpturesque fullness of the forms. The poses of 
course are hieratic, but everything is warmly and 
sensitively felt, and very much alive. 

The Buddha is seated in the cross-legged pose of 
a yogi, known as padmasana, " lotus seat," and the 

*Foucher, A. Iconoaraphie bouddhique de I'Inde, Part I, Paris, 
1 900 ; with reproductions from all the MSS. referred to. 

tGupta sculpture, 300-600 A. D. The Museum possesses the upper 
part of a statue of Vishnu, in red sandstone, of the fifth or sixth century. 
The Gupta kings officially favored the cult of Vishnu, though Buddhism 
still flourished. But Buddhism did not survive in India proper after the 
eighth century, except in the lower Ganges Valley. 



hands are in dharma-cakra-mudra, " the seal of 
turning the wheel of the law," that is to say, of 
preaching the gospel. The Avalokitesvara stands 
in the pose known as trivanka or " triply bent." 
The right hand is in vara mudra, " the seal of 
charity," and the left hand carries a full blown lotus, 
of which the stem has been broken. The treat- 
ment of the figure shows a certain approximation to 
the feminine type of a Tara, and makes it easy to 
see how Avalokitesvara in China was combined with 
a feminine divinity under the name of Kuan-yin. 

What is of additional interest is to find a four- 
armed image of Vishnu (Fig. 7) in precisely the 
same manner and possibly even by the same hand 
as the Avalokitesvara. As so constantly happens 
in the study of Indian art, we see that styles are 
not sectarian, but vary only with the period, and 
the same schools of artists worked for Buddhist and 
Hindu patrons according to requirement. The 
image has four arms and carries attributes, including 
the conch in the front left hand and the mace (now 
broken) in the back left hand — an arrangement sug- 
gesting the form of Vishnu known as Sridhara ; but 
the other attributes are missing or not recognizable. 




Fig. 7 . Vishnu 

Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection 



Nepal 
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Fig. 8. Avalokitesvara 



Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection 



Nepal 
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earlier than the twelfth or thirteenth century. The 
Museum also possesses a pair of beautiful hands 
(Fig. 11), in copper, originally gilt, with a black 
patina, from some image of approximately life size, 
and these may tentatively be assigned to the twelfth 
century. These hands are in vara and abhaya 
mudras, the seals of " charity " and " do not fear/* 
Some extremely interesting particulars are recorded * 
of a Nepalese artist of the thirteenth century, by the 
name, according to Chinese transcription, of A-r-ni-ko, 
" a draughtsman, painter, sculptor, and decorator, and 
accustomed to repeat the Canon of Proportions.'* t 
He excelled " in designing, moulding, and casting 
metal images." These particulars are given in the 
Chinese Annals of Yuan, Chap. 203, which relates 
that after building a stupa in Tibet by royal command 
he proceeded to the court of the Chinese (Mongol) 
Emperor, where he was given many honors, and 
was occupied both in making innumerable statues 

*Sylvain LeVi, Z> Nepal, Vol. Ill, p. 185 seq. 

tThis canon, like the canon for Buddha images still in use in Ceylon, 
is ascribed to Buddha's disciple Sariputra, who is said to have received it 
from Gautama himself. The Sariputra of Ceylon is partly translated (from 
the Sanskrit) in Coomaraswamy, Mediaeva 1 Sinhalese Art. That of 
A-r-ni-ko was translated from Sanskrit into Chinese by a Mongol named 
Kung Pu Ch'a Pu in A. D. 1668, the translation bearing the title Tsao 
hs'anp Hang tu ching. The Museum has a copy of a Japanese edition, 
with text, commentary, and diagrams, published at Tokio in 1885. 



Fig. 9. Avalokitesvara Nepal 

Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection 

In these figures, then, we have examples of an 
art which as a whole appears to stand midway 
between the schools of India proper and of Nepal. 
Possibly the actual place of manufacture may have 
been on the borders rather than within the limits of 
Nepal proper. Are not these figures perhaps as near 
as we can expect to get to Taranatha's " School of 
the East " and the work of Bitpalo and Dhiman ? 
They may be even earlier : is it not just such figures as 
this that Hsiian Tsang may have seen at Nalanda, 
or brought away with him to China ? * However 
this may be, they certainly exhibit a transition from 
older Indian art to an art which is definitely Nepalese, 
and may be regarded without error as prototypes 
or sources of the later mediaeval art of Nepal and 
Tibet — a view which gives to them an interest 
additional to that of their high merit as works of art. 

Associated with these is another and smaller 
standing figure of Avalokitesvara (Fig. 9), lacking 
the feet, and perhaps a century later, and a dainty 
standing figure of a Tara (Fig. 1 0), not likely to be 

*They are very much nearer to Gupta art than the well known Vishnu 
images from Rangpur in Bengal, which are assigned to the tenth or eleventh 
century (Archaeological Survey of India, Annual Report 1911-1912 
[19151, p. 152 5*?.). 




Fig. 10. Tara Nepal 

Ross Collection 
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Fig. I I . Right and Left Hands of a Buddhist Image 

Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection 



Nepal 



for " all the monasteries of the two capitals " and also 
in painting portraits on silk. Of greater interest for 
our purpose is the fact that he carried with him the 
Nepalese Canon of Proportion (a part of the Indian 
Silpa Sastras), and this work has been published 
in Chinese with diagrams of the " webs " employed 
by Indian imagers in designing seated and standing 
figures of Buddha. These " webs " are closely 
related to those which have been published directly 
from Indian sources by Coomaraswamy, Gangoly, 
Hadaway, Rao, and others, within the last few years. 
When we turn to the later Nepalese images, 



from the twelfth or thirteenth century onwards, — 
taking as characteristic those which are assigned to 
the fifteenth or sixteenth century, — we find that 
considerable changes have taken place. The 
features are no longer full and almost florid, but 
aquiline and clear cut, and the expression almost 
arch ; the figure is no longer rounded and fleshy 
like the Gupta sculptures, but svelte and slender 
waisted. This is a type not without considerable 
charm, and, indeed, may be regarded as " prettier " 
than the older forms, though certainly less impressive 
and intellectual. It is something like the distinction 





Fig. 12. Vajra-Tara 

Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection 



Nepal 



Fig. 13. AvalokHesvara 

Bigelow Collection 



Nepal 
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Fig. 14. Radha and Krishna Nepal 
Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection 

of Ming from Sung. Good examples are illustrated 
in an eight-armed copper gilt Vajra-Tara (Fig. 1 2) 
and a seated Avalokitesvara, originally gilt but now 
exhibiting only a black patina (Fig. 1 3). These 



are assigned to the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
A. D. The greater part of the good mediaeval 
work no doubt belongs to a period earlier than 
the Gurkha conquest in 1 768. It is interesting to 
note that we still meet with occasional examples 
showing the application of Nepalese technique to 
Hindu subjects ; this is illustrated in a little Radha- 
Krishna plaque (Fig. 14), which is very like a 
Rajput painting. There is still a Radha- Krishna 
temple at Patan, near Katmandu, in the Nepal 
Valley, and the holi festival is regularly celebrated 
in the month of Phalgun.* 

All of the work so far referred to, except the 
last mentioned, is cast in solid copper by the 
cire-perdue process, tooled, gilt, and in many cases 
set with jewels, either jacinth or turquoise. But 
some of the later pieces, including the Radha- 
Krishna plaque above referred to, a larger figure in 
the Museum collection, and a plaque of a four- 
armed Vidyadhara with a garland, appearing in 
the clouds, are executed in repoussee, the relief 
sometimes extraordinarily high. 

The Nepalese craftsmen are also famous for 
metal work other than images : some cast and some 
repoussee, chiefly in copper, but also in brass. The 



♦Sylvain L^vi, II, loc. cit., pp. 59, 293. 





Fig. 15. Reliquary Nepal 

Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection 



Fig. 16. Stand Nepal 

Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection 
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Fig. 1 7. Tim Jnana Sambandha 

Ross Collection 



South India 



articles so made are chiefly of a ritual character — 
boxes, reliquaries, lamps, ewers, etc. The Museum 
possesses a mongoose in copper, forming the base 
or support for some ritual object, perhaps a camphor 
burner; a remarkable box or reliquary in the 
form of a caitya, surmounted by seven umbrellas 
(Fig. 15); and a kind of tray, supported by a very 
well designed bull (Fig. 1 6). A Vajra-Tara shrine 
is represented by seven (out of eight) petals of a 
lotus, intended to fold over and enclose the central 
figure now missing. 



III. Hindu Bronzes 

Two Brahmanical subjects have already been 
mentioned and illustrated in the foregoing article on 
Nepalese Bronzes. The Museum of Fine Arts 
possesses only one important example of the southern 
(Dravidian) School, which is best known by the 
dancing Sivas (Natarajas) of the Madras and 
Colombo museums and other collections.* The 



*See O. C. Gangoly, South Indian Bronzes, Calcutta : A. K. 
Coomaraswamy, Bronzes in the Colombo Museum, Colombo, 1914. 
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the day of his wedding he, with the bride and all the 
guests, was translated bodily to heaven. Opinions 
about his date have varied widely ; there is little 
doubt that he lived a century or two later than 
Manikka Vacagar, and in any case not later than 
the seventh century A. D. The image may be 
assigned to the fourteenth century, or possibly a 
little earlier or later. 

The Museum collections include a number of 
other Hindu images, ranging from the eleventh or 
twelfth to the eighteenth century, a few being 
dated. Three are illustrated here. The first 
(Fig. 1 8), a standing figure of Vishnu, four-armed, 
carrying the usual attributes (mace, discus, lotus, 
conch) ; the figure is in brass, but certain details, 
including the sacred thread, and originally the eyes 
and sectarian mark, are of inlaid silver.! It is 
assigned to the twelfth century. A second image 
(Fig. 19), also in brass, and assigned to the 
thirteenth century, represents Krishna with the flute, 
backed by a floral arch {torana), attended by 
two of the milkmaids of Brindaban and with cows, 
on a perforated pedestal with a small figure of 
Garuda, the whole being cast in one piece. A 

*For similar figures see the literature already cited, also India Society 
(Haveil), Eleven Plates, and Hayell, The Zenith of Indian Art. 
" Ostasiatische Zeitschrift," Vol. I, Fig. 6. 

tThis image, in technique, may be compared with one rererred to by 
J. Ph. Vogel, Archaeological Survey of India, Annual Report, 1904-1903 
(1908), p. 109, and also with a Jaina image in the Museum of Fine 
Arts dated equivalent to A. D. 1 329. 



Fig. 18. Vishnu North India 

Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection 

image in the Museum (Fig. 1 7) is 18/^ inches 
high and represents a boy standing, nude except 
for jewelry, with a bowl in his left hand and the 
right extended ; it has a greenish and earthy 
patina, as if oiled over the original rough surface 
of the copper casting. 

It represents most likely Tiru J nana Sambandha 
Swami, who, next to Manikka Vacagar, is the 
most popular of the Tamil saints. There is hardly 
a Siva temple in the South where his image is 
not daily worshipped. According to the story, at 
the age of three, while his father was bathing, he 
was left alone on the ghat (the terraced retaining 
wall of a reservoir or the bank of a river). In 
response to his cry the goddess of the place appeared 
and gave him a cup of her own milk. When the 
father returned the baby pointed to the direction in 
which the goddess had vanished, and uttered a 
hymn which now stands first in the great collec- 
tion called Devaram. He became a wandering 
preacher and a great opponent of the Buddhists ; 
he reestablished the Saiva faith in Madura. On 




Fig. I 9. Krishna with the Flute North India 

Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection 
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Fig. 20. Hanuman South India 

Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection 

third image, in copper (Fig. 20) represents Hanu- 
man, the monkey leader and faithful servant and 
ally of Rama in the war for the recovery of Sita, 
related in the Ramayana : Hanuman is standing, 
with folded hands, in an attitude of worship or service. 
Of other images the collection includes a small Kala- 
Bhairava (Siva), several of Vishnu (Narayana) of 
about the fifteenth century, several of the infant 
Krishna (Santana Gopala) crawling or dancing with 
a pat of stolen butter, and one in brass of a bearded 
rishi seated on a tortoise pedestal. Amongst the 
other Hindu metal work are excellent examples of 
a toy horse and deer, archaic in aspect but not early 
in date, and various vessels used in ritual, including 
a fine arghya patra — an elongated copper bowl, 
pointed at one end and rounded at the other, for 
preparing the holy water used in the daily office. 

The collection also includes a Jaina image of 
Parsvanatha, in brass, inscribed and dated equiva- 
lent to A. D. 1 329, and one of the Jaina god- 
dess Ambika, inscribed and dated equivalent to 
A.D. 1490. A. K. C 



American Association of Museums 

Meeting at Springfield, Mass., May 20 to 22 

TOPICS relating to the war occupied much of 
the attention of the associated museums at their 
meeting just past. The Council of the organiza- 
tion was directed to drop from the roll any member 
whose loyalty it had reason to question. The 
Council was further directed to memorialize the 
Government at Washington recommending measures 
for the collection and preservation of relics and 
other material commemorating the war. On the 
first evening of the meeting Mr. J. Randolph 
Coolidge, Jr., gave an illustrated talk describing 
and recapitulating a series on " France and Her 
People " just given by him at the Ayer Training 
Camp. A paper later contributed by Mrs. Richard 
C. Cabot suggested utilizing museum material to 
inform our soldiers about lands across the sea. 
An offer from friends to defray the cost of an illus- 
trated leaflet for this purpose was accepted by the 
Association and the Council directed to prepare 
and distribute a series of such leaflets so far as 
results warranted and funds were provided. 

The Association took action on several reports 
from special committees appointed at the last 
meeting. The Council was directed to recom- 
mend to the Carnegie Institution at Washington 
the preparation through the Association of a bibli- 
ography of books and articles relating to museums, 
and its eventual publication on behalf of the 
museums of the world. The Council was further 
directed to arrange for the division of the member- 
ship of the Association into regional sections, which 
should hold meetings in the autumn and send 
delegates to the general meeting in the spring. It 
was hoped by this means to arrange for the more 
active cooperation of museums on the Pacific slope, 
in the Gulf States, and perhaps in other sections. 
The Council was authorized to obtain subscriptions 
among museums of art for lists of the prices obtained 
at the more important auction sales of fine art in the 
country and to issue the lists to subscribers in the 
form of manifolded copies. Material gathered by a 
Committee on Instruction in Museum Work was 
placed in the hands of the Secretary, who was 
instructed to file any information he might receive re- 
garding candidates for museum employment in a form 
to be consulted by museums having positions to offer. 
The Constitution of the Association has hitherto 
restricted the voting privilege held by individuals to 
those " actively engaged in the work of museums." 
At the last meeting an amendment was offered 
extending the privilege to all " interested in " museum 
work. The present meeting emphatically reaffirmed 
the professional character of the organization. The 
proposed amendment was decisively defeated and a 
substitute passed giving the vote to those occupying 
any positions of responsibility in museums and to other 
specified classes at the discretion of the Council. 

The Proceedings of the Association have hitherto 
been published in an annual volume. Last year a 



